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became Abbot of Eynsham about 1005 and his Colloquy give^us
an insight into the teaching methods of these early schools. Latin
was taught as a spoken language, and for this purpose vocabulary
books and readers were necessary. The former were known as
Colloquies and took the form of dialogues into which words and
phrases useful in everyday life were introduced.
Speaking of Aelfric's Colloquy, Dr. Coulton says: "It gives us
a very vivid picture of school at that time. To begin with, we find
the rough material. The teacher asks: * Who are you here before
me? ' and one pupil answers for * us boys' (nos pueri). The list
of pupils includes a professed monk, ploughmen, shepherds, cow-
herds, fishermen, fowlers, merchants, shoemakers, hunters, and
bakers. We must not, of course, take this catalogue too literally ;
the writer's business was to bring in as many occupations as possible
in order to increase the vocabulary of his scholars. . . . Next, the
book throws light upon discipline. The teacher asks: 'Are you
ready to be flogged while you learn? ' (Vultis flagellari in dis-
cendo?). The pupils answer: 'We would rather be flogged for
learning's sake than be ignorant,' but they add ingratiatingly: * We
know that thou art a humane man, and wilt not beat us unless our
conduct compels thee.'" l
The second period of mediaeval education extends from the
third quarter of the llth century to about the time of the Black
Death, when the universities had become securely established and
organised. The 12th century itself was an age of considerable
intellectual activity, only exceeded in the vigour of its efforts and
achievements by the Scholastic Renaissance of the following cen-
tury and the Humanistic Renaissance which ushered out the Middle
Ages. This intellectual ferment was largely the product of two
causes: the increased attention given to the study of law, especially
canon law and Roman law as expressed in the Digest of Justinian,
and the infiltration into Western Europe of the Organon or logical
works of Aristotle. On the authority of John of Salisbury, we
know that by 1162 the whole of the Organon was in the possession
of the West. It was also the 12th-century Renaissance which
brought about the foundation of the mediaeval universities, and as
soon as they were established we begin to obtain a clearer picture
of the organisation of education in this country. Records become
more plentiful and they show that not only the founding of schools
went on with renewed vigour as soon as the confusion which was
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